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From the Editor’s Desk 
Dear Friends- 


“As the Spirit moves” turns out to be as interesting and 
unpredictable a way to run a magazine as it is to hold a Sunday 
service. According to the white board in my office, this issue 
was to be about Meetinghouses. But as stories and news of 
Friends’ responses to the passage of California’s constitutional 
ban on same-sex marriage collected in my inbox, I realized I 
needed to make some room and share them with the wider 
circle of Friends. I did so gladly, and with gratitude to those 
who shared their insights (often on short notice.) I was both 
challenged and moved by the thoughtfulness and passion of 
Friends speaking about Proposition 8. 


Traveling among Friends, I have enountered numerous 
Meetings who struggle over how to make their space 
accomodate those with physical challenges, where to put 

their First Day School programs, whether or not to remodel, 
build, or even to have a Meetinghouse at all. Perhaps it’s the 
mystical nature of Quakerism, or just plain old American 
discomfort, but for the most part Friends do not dicuss finances 
gracefully. And most discussions about property must involve 
some discussion of funds. More often than not, this is where 
Meetings stall out, mired in conflict. 


In an effort to offer some hope and inspiration to Friends 

who feel they are spinning their wheels, I asked Friends who 
have been a part of significant Meetinghouse changes to share 
their stories. This issue only includes a small sampling of the 
possibilities out there, and I am sorry I ran out of room before I 
could include the voices of Friends who can speak to the virtues 
of choosing to be a Meeting without a Meetinghouse. Think of 
this as just the beginning of a conversation. 


Those of you who have not renewed your subscription, don’t 
fret! There is a form on the back cover you can use, or you can 
subscribe online through westernfriend.org by March 15th and 
save yourself four dollars! . 


Please do encourage every and any Friend (yourself included) 
who might be interested to submit something for the next book 
project. Given the wonderful submissions I received for the 
December arts issue, I know there are many of you out there 
with incredible gifts to share! 


Blessings to you all- 


editor @westernfriend.org 


www. westernfriend.org 503-956-4709 


Cover photo: light through a window at Chico Friends Meeting. 
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BY ANY, CALLE FOR. | “ 


‘NAMELS 


estern ay is excited to announce what we is will iit fetes first it in a series ae 

books exploring themes and concepts integral to the lives of Friends through creative 
expression. This series, tentatively titled Giving Form to Faith, seeks to engage Friends from 
all walks of life in lifting up their spiritual experiences through the arts. 


| RL : 


For the first book in the series, we’d like to begin at the beginning. Tentatively titled By Any 
Name, it will be a collection of Friends’ expressions of God, Jesus, Light, the Divine, Spirit, 
Creator. 


We are interested in submissions of poetry, song, fiction and creative nonfiction, photos, 
paintings, sketches, collage, and photographic representation of three-dimensional work 

such as sculpture, quilting, etc. We welcome submissions from Friends everywhere, though 
preference will be given to pieces with some connection to the West, be it through the topic or _ 
the artist’s home place. This collection seeks to include many different voices, from children to 
elders, those who know God as Christ and those who know Spirit as the Eternal Mother. 


The fundamental question we hope Friends will explore is, “How have you experienced God or 
the Divine?” We want your stories about these experiences, in whichever form speaks to you. 
Some of the following queries may spark additional inspiration for you. 


Who—or what—comes to you in the silence of Meeting or in the joyousness of song? 
How does it feel when you experience the Light? 


What does it look and feel like to be moved by the Spirit? Do you feel Her breath on your skin, 
hear His voice? Describe those experiences. 


What does God look like to you? How about “that of God”? 


How do you know “the one who speaks to your condition”? 


SUBMISSION GUIDELINES 


Friends are invited to submit up to four pieces of writing or visual art. Titles, particularly 
for visual work, are appreciated. Digital submissions are preferred but not required. All 
submissions should be emailed or postmarked by Saturday, March 6th. 


Please include your name, address, phone number, email, and meeting, church or worship 
group affiliation. A brief biography of two to three sentences is welcome but not required. 


Fiction and creative nonfiction pieces should be 250 to 2500 words in length. Poems and songs 
should be no more than 100 lines long. 


Visual art may be submitted as either color or black and white. All works should be submitted 
as a digital scan or photograph. Please do not send your one and only original piece of art! 
Submissions will not be returned. Digital submissions should be a minimum of 300 dpi at an 
image size of at least four inches wide. 


Please send submissions to: ee org c or ‘Western Friend, 833 SE Main St t., 


Laie NO OE IEE a 
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Civil rights activists found their Election Day jubilance tempered by news that Proposition 8, a ballot 
measure that changed California’s state Constitution to define marriage as between one man and one 
woman, had passed by a narrow margin. This occured only months after California’s Supreme Court 
ruled it was unconstitutional to exclude same-sex couples from marriage. Proposition 8’s passage 
throws the legality of thousands of same-sex marriages--some among Friends--into question. 


Although they were not required to do so, the California Supreme Court has chosen to hear arguments 
against the legality of Proposition 8. Seeing an opportunity to act in support of marriage rights 

for same-sex couples, Pacific Yearly Meeting, Santa Monica Meeting, Orange Grove Meeting and 
Claremont Meeting joined to file an amicus brief with the court. 


According to Curt Dombeck, a member of Santa Monica Friends Meeting and the lawyer filing the 
brief, “An amicus brief is a ‘friend of the court’ brief. Whether the Court will consider an amicus brief 
depends entirely upon whether the points made are of sufficient moment and interest to the Court for 
it to give weight to them. If an amicus brief adds nothing to the arguments already offered by other 
parties it will likely be disregarded. If it offers new arguments or represents a fresh perspective, it 
may be given weight and may even be given significant weight.” 


An excerpt from the brief is printed below. 


“Equality for all has remained an important 
principle of Quaker practice and religious witness 
in the United States throughout our history. 
Throughout the century and a half since the end 
of the Civil War Quakers have been active in the 
civil rights movements for racial and religious 
minorities and women.... The 45-year struggle to 
eliminate this form of discrimination has already 
been long and arduous, but in historical context 
it is very similar to the other long struggles that 
Quakers have joined to help free our country from 
the vestiges of all forms of discrimination. 


....Pacific Yearly Meeting is gravely concerned 
about the manner in which Proposition 8 was 
promoted and submitted to a vote, and narrowly 
approved by those who voted. The effect of 
Proposition 8 is to create discrimination against 
a minority group previously recognized by 

this Court as deserving of strict scrutiny with 
respect to discriminatory laws because of the 
long history of animus and discrimination that it 
has suffered. The effect of Proposition 8 would 
also be to impede Pacific Yearly Meeting and its 
member meetings in their longstanding effort to 
practice equal ceremonies of marriage without 
discrimination because it would prevent the legal 


solemnization of marriages without discrimination 
by putting a state sanctioned stamp of disapproval 
on a subclass of marriages performed by our 
meetings. It therefore elevates the religious 
beliefs, ceremonies and sacraments of certain 
churches and religious groups above those of 
others. 


This type of preferential legal treatment of certain 
religious groups and tenets over others has been 
a danger in our democracy over the centuries 

and has manifested itself in a variety of ways. 

It is why early Quakers in Massachusetts Bay 
Colony were hanged on Boston Common for their 
different religious practice. It is why Quakers 
and others seeking to free the slaves and promote 
racial equality before the law had a long and 
painful struggle which was resisted by pro-slavery 
groups that explicitly relied upon certain religious 
interpretations of scripture that they sought to 
impose on society at large. It is why the struggle 
for women’s equality was hampered by those 

who sought to use the organs of government to 
maintain their religiously inspired and ingrained 
prejudices. 


continued on pg.17 
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INVESTING IN QUAKERISM 


January/February 2009 


DURANGO FRIENDS MEETING 


urango Friends Meeting is like many Quaker 

Meetings in the West—a community of about 
thirty members and as many attenders, coming 
from miles around for worship on First Days. At 
one time there were two worship groups under 
their care, but now only Mancos Valley remains, 
a few scenic country miles down the road toward 
Mesa Verde National Park. 


It is a close-knit community, one that began 
coming together in homes and rented 
spaces in the early 1970’s. Since 1997, 
they have met in a simple and tidy 
Meetinghouse on the outskirts of 
town that has room enough for several 
classrooms, a library, kitchen, and a light-filled 
meeting room with vaulted ceilings and windows 
that open to catch the summer breezes. Built 
through a combination of determination, skill, 
and the financial support of many Friends, the 
Meetinghouse was completed seven years after the 
Meeting began to seriously consider the prospect. 


A Beginning 


The Meeting had been saving money for 

some years toward purchase of property for a 
meetinghouse, but in 1988, with land prices rising 
faster than the interest on the savings account, 

a sense of urgency began building. The Meeting 
contacted a realtor who directed them to about a 
dozen potential parcels. “The Meeting held several 
Meetings for Worship for Clearness that summer, 
but we weren’t able to agree on any particular 
piece of property. There were objections to every 
one,” said Ross Worley, clerk at the time. “When 
the realtor called about another parcel that would 
be coming on the market soon, we held a fourth 
Meeting for Clearness. Everyone participated 

and the objections just fell away. It was my first 
experience with a gathered meeting and it helped 
set the stage for good Quaker process for building 
a meetinghouse, I think.” 


“THE COMMUNITY IS MORE IMPORTANT 
THAN THE BUILDING.” 


“It wasn’t so much what started us talking as who. 
It seemed to require a few people with a vision. 
We thought, if we’re serious about Quakerism, 
shouldn't we be investing in it for the next 
generation? Shouldn’t we be doing our part to 
create a Quaker presence in the Four Corners 
area?” said Jim Mills, member of the Meeting and 
liaison between the Meeting and contractor for the 
project. 


“WE THOUGHT, IF WE ARE SERIOUS ABOUT 
QUAKERISM, SHOULDN'T WE BE INVESTING IN IT 


FOR THE NEXT GENERATION?” 


A Friend who frequently worked with the children 
of the Meeting expressed a desire to see a “church 
home?” for the children of the meeting. After all, 
families and other congregations have a place 
where they live or go to Sunday school. What were 
Quaker children to tell their friends at school? 
This desire to serve the children became one of 
the guiding lights of the project. A few weighty 
Friends from elsewhere in Intermountain Yearly 
Meeting also offered support via regular check-in 
phone calls. 


However, not everyone in the Meeting was 
initially enthused about the prospect of building a 
Meetinghouse. 


“There were voices in the Meeting, and there 
always will be, who will say, ‘How can we justify 
spending one or two hundred thousand dollars 
on a structure? With so many needs out there, 
how can we justify spending this on ourselves?’ 

It always went back in a way to the children. And 
maybe we adults can benefit by increasing our 
sense of stewardship for Quakerism and for peace 
and justice for the future,” said Jim. 


From Vision to Structure 
When Durango Meeting began considering the 
building project, they were holding annual retreats 


in the fall. As momentum grew behind the project, 
Friends dedicated that retreat to the building two 
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years in a row. The first year, the theme 
was, “Shelter for the Spirit.” Friends 
were invited to consider why the Meeting 
was doing the project, and what each 
member would like to see in the new 
Meetinghouse. The second year, the fall 
retreat focused on “Spirit for the Shelter” 
as an effort to preserve the spiritual 
focus of the nature of the project. 


Early on in the process, a Friend brought 
Patricia Loring’s pamphlet, “Spiritual 
Responsibility in the Meeting for 
Business”* to a meeting. The Friends 
directly involved in the project found 
great value in Loring’s reminders of the 
distinctions between Friends’ process 
and consensus-building. 


“From the very beginning, two or 

three voices in the Meeting continually 
reminded us that it was a Holy 
Experiment—that it was a spiritual 
endeavor. Every session on the building 
opened with a reminder that we are 
seeking leadings, seeking the will of God. 
The community is more important than 
the building,” said Jim. 


On the more practical side, a Friend 
drew up a memo detailing the steps the 
Meeting would need to take in order to 
move ahead. Durango Friends Meeting 
became a non-profit corporation, 
researching and filing the papers without 
outside assistance. They also took a look 
at financial resources in the Meeting. 


About twenty Friends were directly 
engaged in planning the building. Other 
members of the community who were 
less interested or otherwise unable 

to participate entrusted the details to 
those Friends. A foamcore model of 

the building-to-be was constructed, 

and the Meeting was invited to suggest 
modifications before the final blueprints 
were drawn up. 


continued pg. 17 


Top: Durango Friends Meetinghouse. Middle: 
nametags are displayed in the entryway. 


Bottom: the meeting room. 
Photos by Kathy Hyzy 
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uilt on the rolling and wooded John Woolman 

School campus outside of Nevada City, California, 
our first Meetinghouse began its life as a residence 
belonging to the Hedrick family. Meeting for Worship 
was held in the living room. 


As the turn of the millennium approached, Grass Valley 
Friends Meeting was concerned that the preponderance 
of members and attenders were of the gray-haired 

sort. We began investigating how we could attract new, 
and perhaps younger, folks to our Meeting. Holding a 
threshing session at a member’s home, we posted on 
the wall suggestions regarding how to pull in vital new 
blood. This simple act of putting out our intentions 
seemed to work its magic, for we found ourselves with 
wonderful new people in our Meeting. So successful 
were we that with the coming of the new millennium it 
became clear that our beloved, but small, Meetinghouse 
could no longer hold us. 


In late 2001 we began seriously exploring the 
possibilities for a new Meetinghouse. An ad-hoc 
bridge committee was formed to take on the issue. The 
committee consisted of a member each from Ministry 
& Oversight, Building & Grounds, Outreach and 
Intergenerational Education. Since we were located on 
the campus, a member of the John Woolman School 
staff also served. The committee sent out a survey 

with queries sufficiently open-ended to provide for 
thoughtful expression. Clear to all was the need to 
follow Quaker process, to go slowly and with respect for 
all concerned. Our Meetinghouse held three decades of 
cherished memories. We did not want to abandon it in 
haste. 


Our next step was a threshing session specific to the 
Meetinghouse. As is often the case, more questions 
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‘On September 9, 1973 the large braided rug - 
was laid, the concentric circle of chairs wi 
their seat and back pads sewn by Shirley 
Tweed and Kerry Burcham were in place 
and Friends seated themselves in worship 
in their new home. 


-Don Smith, ‘A History of Grass Valley Friends 
Meeting 1962-1984 


were raised than answered. Should we 
expand the existing building? Move into 
town? Build a new Meetinghouse on campus? 
Or in town? 


We also wondered if we clinging to the 

current Meetinghouse the way “professors” 

of religion in George Fox’s day clung to 
“steeple-houses”, confusing religious feeling 
with buildings rather than people. What 
would happen to our children’s program? 
Moving would mean not only giving up 

our Meetinghouse, but also the children’s 
program building. And our elders needed the 
most familiar and comfortable place possible. - 


Is Grass Valley Friends Meeting a place or its 
people? Or both? 


During this process, it became clear that one 
option was to move into a space being vacated 
by the school. Should we have a trial period of 
worship in this space, the school’s library? Is 
the old fashioned bench seating appropriate 
for this new Meetinghouse? (The library had 
wooden benches in the traditional Quaker 
style meant not for comfort, but for attention 
to meditation.) Yet we also wondered, how 
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could our Meeting be enriched by moving? campus are provided by expansive windows. A 
If we moved off campus, what would be our cathedral ceiling gives an airy, open feel to the room. 
relationship with students? The smell and feel of old books still lingers despite the 


As we were trying to reach clearness on our dismantling of the library. 


Meetinghouse, John Woolman School was also For me our old Meetinghouse held memories of 
dealing with their own challenges. The school’s workshops with my mother, who died several years 
struggle for clarity on what path they would ago. We had two peaceful times together sharing 
travel proved daunting for both the schooland _in clay sculpting and collages. When my teenage 

our Meeting. We realized that whatever path daughter was putting me through the trials of single- 
they chose it needed to be considered in our motherhood, our Meeting had a committee of care for 
deliberations. me in the Meetinghouse. The old, musty couch where 


Holding our Meeting and John Woolman I would sit next to Friends lingers in my memories. 


School in the Light, on September 22, 2002 This Sunday I'll sink my soul’s roots through the 
we moved into the school’s library, a graceful floor of our Meetinghouse — no longer our “new” 
old barn that had been converted many years § Meetinghouse. Ill settle into silence watching the blue 


before. This was to be for a trial period, but oak’s leaves fall and the cedar branches sway, listen to 
we have remained and settled into our new the crows cawing, connecting with spirit, holding our 
Meetinghouse. We now have a spacious Meeting in the Light. 
building allowing for a great deal of growth 
in our Meeting. Broad views of the oak-filled Charity Bryson is a member of Grass Valley 

Friends Meeting. 
Meeting House 


warm fire crackles 
in our worn woodstove 
we gather for worship 


settling into a woolen couch 
filled with the musk 

of generations of Quakers 
seeking the light in silence. 


for decades 

I have sent my souls roots sinking 
through these old wooden floors 

into the red clay beneath 

consorting with worms and centipedes 
entwining my spirit with oak roots 
slipping through the cool waters 

of an underground river 


through to earths heart 

tapping into her mercy 

our last worship 

in this meeting house 

grief saturates me LOAN FOND 


-Charity Bryson 


ice) 


Project Cost: $860,000 
Results: one house moved 


addition of 3,000 sf 


(four classrooms, larger 
social and meeting halls) 


new elevator and other 
accessibility features 


Volunteer Hours: 2,600 
Green Features: 


materials recycled & reused 
during demolition 


Forest Stewardship Council 
lumber 


natural lighting (skylights, 
solar tubes) and cooling 
recycled , low-VOC paint 


high-efficiency lighting and 
water 


programmed thermostats 
bioswale in landscaping 
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LETTING IT SHINE 


MULTNOMAH MONTHLY MEETING 
by Marian Rhys, Bonnie Tinker, and Jane Elder Wulff 


n November, 2007, Multnomah Monthly Meeting in Portland, 

Oregon was blessed to move into our newly expanded and renovated 
meeting house. We are still astonished at its beauty and at the fact that 
we successfully raised the money for a project costing about $860,000. 


Like many growing families, Multnomah Meeting struggled for years 
with space limitations. The Meeting was well settled in a former 
knitting factory near Laurelhurst Park. Our landmark building had 
been remodeled several times, but lacked adequate accessibility and 
social space. Of particular concern were the makeshift, cramped 
conditions for children’s and youth programs in the cottage next door. 


The expansion issue took on some urgency in 2004 when a facility 
went on the market near the Meetinghouse. The possible acquisition of 
an old Masonic Lodge led us not only to look at the practical issues, but 
also to ask: “Is moving ahead with the Lodge purchase in line with our 
leadings and core values as Friends?” 


To address this query, in January 2005 the Meeting formed an ad hoc 
Vision Committee which surveyed members and attenders and held a 
threshing session. 


The Vision Committee developed six questions for its survey: 


* Why do you come to this Friends Meeting? 

* What do you consider to be the mission of the Meeting? 

* What is limiting the achievement of the mission? 

* What would enhance your experience of and/or with the Meeting? 

* If you are on a committee, what does your committee need? 

* As you consider the needs of our Meeting and of the wider 
community, what are your leadings concerning the Lodge and the 
Meetinghouse? 


Multnomah Friends participated wholeheartedly in this process, and 
the Vision Committee discovered several categories of concern: 


1) Money. The survey revealed Friends’ concern about the Meeting’s 
financial capacity to expand and improve its facilities, in particular by 
purchasing the Lodge, without compromising Quaker spirituality. 

2) Space. Friends clearly identified and defined the need to contain 
and improve its space under one roof. 

3) Presence in the community. This question sparked a continuing 
conversation about what it means for the Meeting to grow and bea 
Quaker presence in the wider community. 

4) Presence to ourselves. Whatever their views on how to meet needs 
for space, Friends expressed strong care and concern for the Meeting 
community. 

5) Quaker faith and practice. Friends found through the visioning 
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experience renewed energy, commitment, and 
appreciation for Quaker process. 


Concerning whether or not to purchase the Lodge, 
Friends remained far from unity, though other 
concerns removed the question of purchase from 
consideration. 


On the strength of what we had learned, 
Multnomah Friends proceeded to do what at 

first had seemed impossible, visualizing our new 
‘home and supporting the effort to realize it. As a 
community, we approached the project cautiously, 
but faithfully. 


The fundraising campaign began 
informally in the summer of 2005, raising 
$220,000 in initial pledges from a few 
Friends. This left a large balance for a 
meeting with members of mostly modest 
means. The original estimated cost of this 
project was $750,000, but increased to 
$860,000 with some enhancements the 
Meeting decided to add. We decided to proceed 
with the project if we could raise 85% of our 
original pledge goal by November 2006. 


In December 2005, our fundraising committee 
was formed, consisting of five Friends. A core 
group of three stayed throughout the two-year 
process. When the fundraising committee first 
met, we discussed the theme and process of our 
campaign. We were clear that we were not only 
trying to expand and remodel a building, but were 
also supporting the transformation of Multnomah 
Meeting. We developed a theme statement: “The 
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The fundraising committee decided our goal 
would be to visit personally not just with 

people perceived to be able to make substantial 
contributions, but with every member and 
regular attender of the meeting. To identify 
potential contributors, the fundraising committee 
drew up a list of all of current members and 
regular attenders, as well as other Friends and 
organizations who had demonstrated an interest 
in our community. 


With information from past and present Meeting 


“| learned that Quakers are extremely fair and practical 
people, and that they appreciate hard work and progress. 
| was blown away at the amount of volunteer work that 
went into this building, and how successful we were in 


working as a team.” 


-Gabe Genauer, contractor 


treasurers, committee members went through this 
list and for each potential donor, and identified 

a “target” donation we felt would be within each 
donor’s means. Friends familiar with our Meeting 
community also identified an appropriate “asker” 
for each potential donor—a Friend who was 
willing to visit that donor to present them with 
the opportunity of pledging. About twenty Friends 
served as “askers”, meeting with roughly 220 
individuals and families in all. 


The fundraising committee also developed a 

brochure for our campaign. Our graphic artist 

produced a poster, which was prominently 
displayed at the meetinghouse. Another 


We were clear that we were not only trying to expand member of the committee developed a 


and remodel a building, but were also supporting the 


transformation of Multnomah Meeting. 


spirit of Multnomah Meeting resides within the 
hearts of those in our community; it gathers at our 
meeting house. Let it Shine!” 


As a part of the transformative process, we 
decided it was important to involve the entire 
community and to place equal value on all gifts. 
Rather than hire a professional fundraiser, we 
utilized members of our Meeting community. 
Several Friends had professional fundraising 
experience, while others had skills in writing, 
graphic design, technology and administration. 


computerized graphic display, showing 
floor plans for the proposed building 
remodel and incorporating the “Let it 
Shine” theme of the campaign. 


Our children and youth also contributed their 
talents. The elementary-school group made 
artwork for thank-you notes to pledgers, and one 
of our high-school-age Friends made two poster 
“thermometers” to show our progress towards our 
target goals of both money and time. 


We identified three years as the period over 
which we expected to receive donations. Donors 
were given three methods of payment: a one- 


continued pg. 13 
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n the aftermath of Proposition 8’s victory, some 

within the queer community have complained 
about how a particular “they” voted anti-gay. The 
“they” in question was black and Latino voters, 
and the outraged activists are mostly white 
gay rights activists. The bulk of exit polls for 
Proposition 8 were barely taken before the media 
began broadcasting exposés on how black and 
Latino voters were overwhelmingly responsible 
for the passage of 8. Suddenly blacks and Latinos 
— including those who are queer or allies — were 


THE 
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gave to be different from what is widely 

assumed. Instead of an openly articulated view 

of homosexuality as sin or disease, many voters 
began talking about children. What do children 
have to do with Prop 8, a 14 word addition to 

the state Constitution reading, “Only marriage 
between a man and a woman is valid or recognized 
in California”? 


Among other demographic groups that voted 
in favor of the amendment were parents with 
children under 18 in their household. The Yes on 8 


POLITICS OF 
PROP “H8& 


WHAT CALIFORNIA'S PROPOSITION 8 CAN TEACH US ABOUT 


RACISM 


BY JANINE CARMONA AND DARWIN BOND-GRAHAM 


being held accountable for the voting records of 
their respective communities in a way that white 
voters would never be. The fact that the white 
GLBT movement fell for this divide and conquer 
narrative deserves consideration. 


It turns out that the widely cited exit poll data 
showing overwhelming black and Latino support 
for Proposition 8 may not even be correct. For 
instance, Prof. Fernando Guerra of the Loyola 
Law Center has pointed out that the widely citied 
exit polls showing 70% support among black 
men for Prop 8 relied on samples too small to be 
statistically significant. Running his own sample, 
which he admits is still too small, Guerra has 
come up with a more realistic 57% in support. 


But what happens if we use the flawed poll data 
thrown about by mass media? According to CNN’s 
own exit polls the largest demographic voting 

in favor of Proposition 8 was white males, who 
constitute 31% of California’s total electorate. This 
is more than three times as many people as the 
entire state’s black electorate. 


Black and Latino voters did cast their ballots 
mostly in favor of Prop 8, but when reporters 
interviewed people based on these poll figures, 
they found the reasoning most Prop 8 supporters 


campaign made a brilliant tactical decision when 
they implied that a no vote for Prop 8 would fuel 
an anti-heterosexual educational campaign in 
schools. In this way the Proposition 8 campaign 
succeeded in playing off widespread homophobia 
without having to make unambiguously hateful 
claims. 


One Yes on 8 commercial featuring “Julie,” a self- 
described “California mom,” explains that, “unless 
Prop 8 passes school children will be taught that 
marriage is a relationship between two people 
regardless of gender,” and that “in Massachusetts, 
schools use a book entitled, “Who’s in a Family?” 
Viewers learn that Massachusetts schools teach 
same-sex marriage to children “as early as the first 
grade.” She concludes by stating, “I want to be 
sure that my children are taught that marriage is 
between a man and a woman.” 


The variety of Yes on 8 commercials give a flavor 
of the campaign’s sophistication. One commercial 
opens with a young Asian woman sitting in a 
park in San Francisco. She explains to us that, 

“if Proposition 8 fails there’s a whole bunch of 
consequences.” We are told that churches could 
be forced by the state to rent their holy grounds 
for use by same sex couples for their wedding 
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ceremonies. Another clip features a young white 
man who tells us that as same-sex marriage 
becomes recognized by the state, “legal defenses 
based on religious freedoms are less likely to 
succeed.” Seconds later, “Suubi,” a young black 
woman, tells us that religious adoption agencies 
will be forced to hand over babies to same sex 
couples or discontinue their adoption services 
altogether. “Geoff” from Brentwood tells us that 
“based on past experiences, those who oppose 
same sex marriage on religious grounds will be 
increasingly labeled as intolerant and subjected to 
legal penalties or social ridicule.” Geoff even tells 
us that it’s already happening in the debate over 
Prop 8, with its supporters “having their careers 
threatened.” 


It was through careful messaging like this that 

the Yes on 8 campaign was able to succeed in 
convincing a majority coalition of the California 
electorate, voters of all races, that the issue 

wasn’t civil rights for Californians who have been 
discriminated against based on their sexuality and 
gender, but that it was instead about protecting 
the religious freedoms, beliefs, and even the 
safety of conservative religious communities. That 
Prop 8 has impinged upon religious freedoms by 
disallowing progressive churches from carrying 
out Same sex marriages was conveniently lost in 
the shuffle of messaging. 


If the organizations that masterminded 
Proposition 8 and the majority of people who 
voted for it are white and male, then why are 
Latino and African American voters the ones 
targeted by the media, and even by the gay 
community, as “the demographic” responsible 
for Proposition 8? The answer is that many white 
members of the GLBT Community have failed to 
come out against this claim. 


Possibly a bigger tragedy is that progressive 
Latinos and blacks have been forced to “own 
up” to the perceived intolerance of their own 
races while the majority of those who supported 
Proposition 8 hold their beliefs unchallenged. 


Is this truly the queer freedom movement we all 
envision? 


An unedited version of this article is at www. 
onestruggleonefight.com/politicsofh8. Janine is 
a Friend, writer and activist in Oakland, CA and 
Darwin is a sociologist in New Orleans. 
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Shine, cont. from pg. 11 


time lump-sum payment, two or three annual 
payments, or monthly payments made by 
automatic deduction from a checking or savings 
account. A pledge form was developed for donors 
to fill out and sign. 


In order to keep track of all of this information 
(askers, donors, amounts, payment schedules) 
we selected one Friend to develop and maintain 
a database, as well as to prepare reports and 
communicate with donors and the askers. We 
budgeted $3,000 for these services. 


Several Friends organized a “Seasons of Peace” 
sale for December 2006, which raised about 
$7,000. Also in December 2006, a donor offered 
up to $33,000 in matching funds—one dollar 
match for every two dollars raised in pledges—for 
pledges made through the end of January 2007. 
This brought in more than an additional $100,000 
at a critical time in our fundraising period. 


Ultimately, we raised $650,000 in pledges for our 
$860,000 project. A $200,000 low-interest loan 
from a family within our community provided 

the rest of the funds needed to proceed with 

the project. We also secured over $100,000 

in “bridge” loans—short-term loans to pay the 
contractor before pledges were filled in full. We 
also continued to receive unsolicited pledges after 
our fundraising efforts had officially ended. 


In addition to financial contributions, Friends also 
donated about 2,600 hours in volunteer work— 
demolishing part of the older building, cleaning 
up after the construction crews (there was a 
regular Saturday morning work party), painting 
and offering professional carpentering skills. In 
total, these efforts saved us about $33,000. Three 
volunteer coordinators kept track of what needed 
to be done, when, and who did it. 


While this project was a challenge, especially 
for Property Committee but also for Finance 
Committee and the Fundraising Committee, it 
brought us together as a Meeting community 
and gave us a true sense of ownership of our 
new building. We are still amazed at the beauty 
and functionality of our new space, not only for 
ourselves, but for other Friends and community 
groups who meet there. 


Bonnie and Marian are members, and Jane an 
attender, of Multnomah Monthly Meeting. 
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A JOURNEY TO UNDERSTANDING 


photos by Megan Holmes http://meganholmes .com/ 


houting through a megaphone was not how 

I ever envisioned telling my simple story of 
change. Yet there I was at the Marriage Equality 
Rally in Portland's park blocks on a sunny 
Saturday in November. In some small sense, this 
event was my coming out. Twenty-five years ago 
I wouldn't have been there at all; ten years ago I 
would have been concerned, but uncomfortable. 
It was an honor to stand with those gathered to 
speak out for marriage equality. 


Each one of us has a story, 
a journey of their own that 
brought them to that rally. 
Mine began as a minister's 
daughter in the ‘50s. My 
faith was central to my life 
and still is, though I define 
it very differently now. I 
saw the world in rather predictable ways, and even 
as a young woman, it wouldn't have occurred to 
me that two women or two men would want to 
malty. 


My first shock was in 1982 at a Quaker Yearly 
meeting when a small group of Friends were 
each sharing an important event of their year. 
The woman next to me spoke of her great joy in 
marrying her partner, also a woman. I couldn't 
believe she was saying that right out loud in 

a worship setting! And the second shock was 
the respect, listening and love that I felt others 
extending to her. It was amazing to me. 


Later that summer, I was visiting a favorite cousin. 


The woman next to me spoke of her 
great joy in marrying her partner, 
also a woman. I couldn't believe she 
was saying that right out loud ina 
worship setting! __ 


EQUALITY 


acti 
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Pictured: Portland City Councilman Nick Fish speaking to 
a crowd of several hundred at a marriage equality protest in 
November. Foreground: Friend Bonnie Tinker. 


During the conversation she said she had a new 
love. "What's his name?" I asked. 


She looked at me for a moment and then 
answered, " Her name is Justine." I love this 
cousin, and because of my recent experience I 
could say, "Tell me about her." 


So the first opening came from respect, open 
sharing and listening with people whom I knew 
to be thoughtful and caring. The second step for 
me was realizing that love 
is not limited. My love for 
my cousin and my joy for 
her brought me to a new 
understanding. 


The third step took a 

long time. and was very 
difficult, not just for me. 
but for my faith community. Quakers of North 
Pacific Yearly Meeting and of my own meeting 
here in Portland—Multnomah Meeting—struggled 
with the issue of gay marriage. We cried, prayed, 
listened, talked and tried to understand each 
other. 


My concept of the Divine and how we live out 
that amazing Love needed to be expanded. It 

was still a hard concept for me. Those concerned 
persevered—they pulled, nudged, badgered and 
prayed with the rest of us to continue working 

for recognition of marriage between same-sex 
couples. Finally, in 1988, our meeting could 
unite around taking the commitment of same-sex 
couples under our care. Note that not all of us 
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were ready then to use the word marriage in that 
decision, but a huge shift had been made. It wasn’t 
until the early 90s that our Yearly Meeting could 
unite behind it as well. And then, a few years later, 
we agreed that we needed to work for the legal 
representation of all the marriages taken under 
the care of the Meeting. 


Over the past twenty years, our Meeting has gone 
through the marriage process with gays as well as 
straights, newly joined as well as those together 
many years, and my understanding of the way 
God's grace can bless a committed loving couple 
has deepened. Now, it has come full circle for me. 
In September, a young woman dear to my heart 
was married to her partner under the care of our 
meeting. It was pure joy to be the clerk at that 
marriage and to feel the waves of love from several 
hundred friends and family as these radiant young 
women said their vows to each other. 

One of the parents of a childhood friend was 
distressed about the marriage, but came to 

the wedding anyway. There she felt the love 
surrounding the couple. She saw the blessing of 
two people who complete each other and bring 
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deep peace and joy to each other, as well as to 
those around them. She could say to me that it 
was a beautiful ceremony. And the cycle of growth 
starts again, with a different person. Now it is her 
turn to open the door of her heart. 


Friends, we must be there to encourage these first 
openings, to enlarge her understanding and to 
demonstrate the need to change our laws so that 
they equally reflect the love of all couples. In my 
experience, those changes came through respect, 
listening, open sharing, love, hope and the step 

by step persistence of others who wanted me to 
understand, who walked along beside me as I grew 
in my understanding and in my love. Now I seek 
to be that for her. 


It is not an easy task, as you know, but it does 
make a difference. In fact, it makes all the 
difference. There are many of us to walk together, 
and one by one, we will find others to join us that 
our witness of love may be complete. 


Betsey Kenworthy is clerk of Multnomah Monthly 
Meeting in Portland, OR. 
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le August, 2007, Chico (CA) Friends Meeting 
moved into what it hopes will be its permanent 
home, an approximately 100-year-old church 
built by members of the original Church of the 
Brethren. This marked the first time CFM has 
had anything like a permanent home. After nearly 
thirty years of meeting in homes, or renting space, 
the Meeting greeted the opportunity to have a 
permanent home with great joy as well as some 
concern about how a relatively small group could 
maintain and then actually purchase the property. 


The Meeting had for years longed for a 
meetinghouse of its own, a permanent space 
where it could become a visible member of the 
community. Such a place would give its Quaker 
presence a validity and authenticity in Chico, a 
true address rather than a post office box. It would 
be a place from which the Quakers could practice 
community outreach as well as witness, a place 
where posters and childrens’ art work could stay 
on the walls and dishes and books be left in place. 
The Church of the Brethren building, as well as its 
adjacent Fellowship Hall, has been the answer to 
that longing. 


CFM felt drawn to the church property because 
the Brethren embrace values similar to the Quaker 
Testimonies. A Christian denomination dating 
from the 18th century, the Brethren hold the 

New Testament as its only creed, and this church 
has been—with the Quakers, Mennonites, and 
Amish—one of the great historic peace churches. 


When the property came on the market, CFM 
was faced with a dilemma: it had about 20 days 
to make the purchase decision, an impossibility 
considering the deliberation required for Quaker 
process. Eight members and attenders of CFM 
solved this problem by forming the Chico Friends 
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Conveyance Fellowship and loaning the 
Meeting half of the down payment at 
no interest; others helped make up the 
down payment with short-term loans, 
and the seller, New Song Fellowship, 
agreed to carry the loan for seven years. 
Thus the actual owner of the property 
is the Conveyance Fellowship; CFM is 
leasing the church from it for two years 
while discerning how to finance the actual 
purchase. , 


The acquisition of this church property 
has been a rich blessing to CFM. It has 
given members and attenders a stronger sense of 
themselves as a connected community, as well as a 
place from which to declare their presence in and 
commitment to Chico. CFM now has a building 

to share with local groups; it is able to offer mid- 
week worship and Bible study, and has welcomed 
F/friends and local neighbors to.a monthly 
evening of singing. Volunteers working together 
have cleaned, painted, repaired, raked, and 
pruned; a new Buildings and Grounds Committee 
has overseen safety improvements and heat and 
electrical upgrades. But in addition to enriching 
the Meeting’s faith and sense of community, 
having a meetinghouse has had the added blessing 
of providing a place for quiet discernment of God’s 
presence. 


Sarah E. Newton-Wilson is a member of Davis 
Friends Meeting and a retired professor at Chico 
State University. 


Response, continued from pg. 4 


As a matter of history, the legacy of discrimination 
against gay and lesbian men and women 

is similarly motivated by doctrines and 
interpretations of scripture followed by certain 
religious groups and sects. As demonstrated 

by the Petition filed by the California Council of 
Churches in this matter, the number of religious 
groups and sects persisting in this discrimination 
has greatly declined, but regardless of the relative 
numbers it is not the business of the initiative 
process, nor is it the business of this Court, to 
endorse a restriction of civil rights that embodies 
one form of religious practice in preference to 
another. 


next page 
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After running into difficulties finding financing 
through traditional banks, the Meeting turned 
to Friends United Meeting’s Friends Extension 
Corporation meetinghouse fund (now defunct.) 
FUM agreed to finance $60,000 of the project 
through a 15-year loan. All other funds came 
through loans and gifts from Friends in the 
Monthly and Yearly Meetings. Loans were held 
lightly by the Meeting, which checked with each 
lender annually to ensure the loan was not causing 
financial distress. If it was, the Meeting found 
another lender in the community, and paid the 
original loan in full. 


The gifts from beyond the Meeting were 
particularly useful to fundraising efforts, 
increasing the Meeting’s confidence and sense 

of support from the Quaker community. A few 
weighty Friends from Intermountain Yearly 
Meeting also provided support in the form of 
regular-check-ins by phone. Durango Meeting 
also learned there were Friends who would gladly 
offer financial support for the building that they 
may not have made available for other Friendly 
causes—“investing in the future of Quakerism” can 
be a real inspiration. 


Looking Back 


Durango Friends are happy with their “church 
home,” and have reaped unexpected benefits 
from the project. They enjoy a deepened sense of 
spirit as well as greater personal intimacy with 


Quakers have been uniquely situated in American 
history since the colonial days to bear witness 

to the fact that here, in America, our country 

was founded upon the principle that the role 

of government is not to take sides in religious 
debates. The debate about Proposition 8 is in 
truth a religious debate with profoundly and ; 
uniquely religious consequences. As explained 
in this brief, it does not serve the public good but 
rather the interests of select religious groups. 

By so doing it undermines core principles of the 
California Constitution with respect to liberty 
and freedom from government endorsement and 
promotion of one religious practice over another. 
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one another, having learned how to occasionally 
agree to disagree on practical matters. Friends 
enjoy a sense of fun and fellowship on volunteer 
maintenance days at the Meetinghouse, and pitch 
in weekly to keep the interior spaces clean. 


Much to their surprise, the Meeting paid all the 
building loans back in full in just six years. Once 
in the building, the Meeting experienced the 
value of having a home, and gave in a fashion 
that reflected their appreciation. After the 
Meetinghouse was paid off, Friends continued to 
give at higher rates for some years. “We had no 
idea we could do that! It increased our capacity 
to offer stewardship of Quaker organizations, and 
our contributions to causes in the community,” 
said Jim. 


However, Jim cautions that building a 
Meetinghouse isn’t for every Meeting. “Each 
community needs to work in their way, under 
their conditions. The trick is to make it feel right 
from the inside.” 


*Loring’s pamphlet is available through 
fgcquakerbooks.org. 


Sincere thanks to the Durango Friends who 
considered and contributed to this article. 
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MEMORIAL MINUTES 


Alfred Hougham Mikesell 


Al Mikesell, 94, died quietly at 
home on June 25 of congestive 
heart failure, with his wife 
Marjorie and his daughter Marny 
at his side. 


Alfred was born in San Diego, 
later moving with his family to 
Eugene OR, then as a teen to 
Fresno, CA. He wrote that his 
father was an Ohio farm boy who 
homesteaded in the west before 
becoming professor of business 

at Fresno State University and a 
real estate developer. His mother 
was the Kansas daughter of a 
highly religious school teacher, 
he writes, “of strong suffrage and 
prohibition convictions...[My] life 
was defined by that background 
and a century of two world wars, a 
great depression, and the greatest 
sum of technical developments 
for a single lifetime of any age in 
the history of the earth. From my 
maternal grandfather, who died 
when my mother was 5 years old, 
I inherited a keen appreciation of 
both science and technology and of 
the religious response to these by 
his fellow humans.” 


He received a BA in astronomy 
from University of California, and 
worked as an astronomer at the US 
Naval Observatory in Washington 
DC for 34 years. Following his 
retirement as a consultant, he 
helped design and use large 
telescopes and researched stars, 
asteroids and solar eclipses. His 
research interests led to a balloon 
flight 8 miles high (to investigate 
star twinkling), and an eclipse 
expedition to the Sahara Desert. 


In 1937 Al (then known as “Mike”) 
married Mary Hill, and together 
they raised eight children. He and 
Mary were divorced after more 
than three decades, and in 1971 he 
married fellow Quaker, Marjorie 
Dean Risley, and acquired two 
stepchildren. He (now “Al”) wrote 
that the last third of his life was 
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“nobly enriched” by sharing it with 
Marjorie. 


Al was interested in everybody 
and everything. He reveled in the 
stories generated from peoples’ 
lives, including his own. He read 
voraciously in science, philosophy 
and religion, history and politics, 
literature, and had well thought 
out (and lengthily expressed!) 
views about it all. He and a friend 
built a 24’ sloop, and with his 
family he sailed for many years. He 
loved photography and anything 
mechanical. He could be heard 
whistling as he tinkered with 
radios or cars, rewired a light, 
inserted a skylight or replaced 

a toilet. His involvement in his 
children’s lives involved everything 
from driving eight kids to music 
lessons to Boy Scout leader to 
marvelous drives across the 
country to visit California parents. 
He inherited 160 acres of conifer 
forest near Eugene, Oregon, on 
which he developed a successful 
tree farm. He enthusiastically 
shared all of these interests with 
his wives, children, grandchildren 
and stepson. 


In 1940, Al and Mary became 
Quakers, and both remained 
actively involved for the remainder 
of their lives. His children 

have fond memories of chasing 
among the pews in Florida 

Ave. Meetinghouse, and during 
meeting, playing with the dolls 
their father provided them from a 
nickel knotted in his handkerchief 
to help them through to the 
handshake. 


Al’s Meeting participation involved 
frequent(!) and eloquent speaking 
(for which he was recently 
“eldered” due to length and 
inclusion of too many themes—he 
pointed out they were, like life, 

all connected), infrastructure 
repairs, and multiple committee 
involvements, including (with 
Mary) member counseling and 
Friendly Eights, a tradition in 
Florida Ave. Meeting for decades. 
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In 1961 he and Mary and other 
couples started Bethesda Friends 
Meeting in their living rooms. 

He was Clerk from 1962-64 and 
active in the First Day School. 
Through his life he attended/ 

was a contributing member of the 
Washington DC, Bethesda, Pima, 
Tucson, Olympia and Eugene 
Friends’ Meetings. 


Al once wrote that he “found 
himself most comfortable among 
Quakers, whose concept of God 

as inherently a part of every 
human being renders natural 

an experimental outlook and 
approach to life, along with 
recognition of the limitations of 
humanity....” One of his great 
passions “was the exploration of 
the purposes of life in religious 
terms. Classical Quakerism, with 
its unprogrammed meetings for 
worship, organized and spoke to 
these delights. Quaker practice 
also provided [my] essential 
outlets to service in the larger 
community with connections to 
even international communities - 
always tempered, even instructed 
by, the cosmic view of astronomy.” 
He integrated Quakerism and 
astronomy to shape his most 
deeply held beliefs. He was a 
profoundly spiritual man. When 
one of his children recently asked 
him if he believed in God, he 
replied simply, “It’s not a matter of 
believing or not believing. God is.” 


Al approached his death with a 
mixture of regret (“I’ve still got 
too much to do!” and “I just want 
to live until this election [‘o8], 
the most interesting of my whole 
life.”), and uncertainty, and a 
scientific and spiritual fascination 
to discover more about one of the 
greatest of life’s mysteries. 


Millie Royce 
1929-2008 


Bainbridge Island’s former one 
room school house, Seabold Hall, 
was over-flowing the Saturday 
afternoon of January 12, 2008. 
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Millie Royce’s memorial service 

in the Quaker tradition was about 
to begin, and the space had filled 
almost beyond capacity. In her 
quiet, caring, dedicated way, 

she had touched many, diverse 
lives. All areas of her interests 
seemed to be represented in the 
grieving crowd: children or their 
parents whom she had loved, 
taught or otherwise nurtured were 
present, along with her 9 year 

old granddaughter, two sons and 
beloved husband, Bob. Also in 
the assembly were other artists, a 
few amateur musicians, and many 
folks from Agate Passage Friends 
Meeting. Many of her neighbors 
came from the cooperative mobile 
home community that she and Bob 
had helped found. 


Millie had given generously of 
herself to our Quaker community, 
(particularly in helping plan First 
Day educational programs, or most 
recently, making artistic pillows 
for the hard seats worshippers had 
been sitting on). Aspiring poets 
from her former poetry group were 
heard from in the service, plus a 
contingent from the Nicaraguan 
street kids rehabilitation project, 
“Si ala Vida”, that she and Bob had 
helped found. Peace activists were 
also vying for space in the cramped 
room, as the Royces had rarely 
missed a peace march or protest in 
years. 


Some who had been drawn to 

the memorial service knew Millie 
primarily as a spiritual seeker, 

a student of Jungian depth 
psychology, or a volunteer at YES 
Magazine. The turn out and the 
sense of sadness for a significant 
loss were impressive! Equally so 
was the entire service that followed, 
where many spoke of the important 
part Millie had played in their lives 
and what she had meant to them! 
Although Millie presented her 
humble, always caring, sometimes 
self-deprecating, sides much of 

the time, it was evident that she 
had loomed large in the lives of a 
significant number of people. 
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Hard circumstances in Millie’s 
growing up years had probably 
helped strengthen her self- 
reliance and resiliency. She grew 
up as a shy, often lonely, child 

on her parents’ farm in Eastern 
Washington. There were no other 
playmates near her age, and she had 
no friends until well into grade- 
school. Her older sister’s problems 
also drew much of her parents’ 
attention away from her when 

the girls were little. (Mary Merle 
had shown signs fairly early of the 
bi-polar mental illness that would 
force her to live most of her adult 
life in institutional care.), 


Nonetheless, Millie did well in her 
studies, and after high school she 
went onto receive a B.A. degree in 
Education from Central Washington 
College. In her senior year, in 1951, 
she met fellow-student, Bob Royce, 
a veteran of the Merchant Marine 
in WWII. By the end of the war, 
Bob had become convinced that he 
wished to work for greater equality, 
justice and peace in the world. 
Millie and Bob decided to marry 
soon after they met. 


In their getting-to-know-each-other 
process, they realized their need to 
find a spiritual tradition they could 
both share. Bob had learned of 

the Quakers through two mentor 
teachers in high school, so when 

he saw a notice for a Quaker study 
group on campus, he convinced 
Millie to sign up with him. After 
six months in the study group, they 
both felt that they had found their 
religious “home.” However, it was 
many years later, after two anda 
half decades of living and working 
in Puerto Rico, that they actually 
joined the Religious Society of 
Friends on Bainbridge Island. 


Puerto Rico was a busy, creative 
period in the couples’ lives. Bob 
worked as a librarian successively 
at two different colleges in PR while 
Millie taught first grade and English 
as a second language for periods. 
After contracting meningitis, she 
began experimenting with block 
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printing on fabric, adapting and 
integrating Puerto Rican (Taino) 
Indian motifs. That in turn led her 
to open and manage a successful 
business, featuring her textile and 
garment designs and Puerto Rican 
arts and crafts. Their store not only 
featured Millie’s original fabric 
designs and clothing, along with 
accessories and toys, but also the 
work of local artisans, including 
pottery, basketry, wood and gourd 
crafts, etc. Her shop was honored 
in Town and Country Magazine as 
one of the, “Ten Best Shops in the 
Caribbean.” She was also gratified 
to be helping a number of struggling 
local artists, who became close 
friends. 


Millie and Bob moved back to the 
Northwest in 1987. They attended 
University Friends Meeting in 
Seattle for much of the decade, 

and became Quakers officially 

after retiring to Bainbridge Island 
in 1998. Whether attenders or. 
members of a Quaker meeting, 
Millie gave her love, talents and 
deep concern for the world to her 
several communities. Millie’s 
passing leaves a large hole in our 
small Agate Passage Meeting, and 
probably not a Sunday or week goes 
by that a number of our community 
do not think of her and consciously 
miss her gentle presence among us. 


Will Duplantis 


William Joseph Duplantis, Jr. 

was born March 8, 1943 in New 
Orleans, to William Duplantis, 

Sr., and Irene Mary Mayer. His 
mother was Native American and 
his father French American; when 
Will was a young boy the family 
moved to a Cree Indian Reservation 
in Montana. His Native American 
name was Two Feathers. Will 
joined the US Marines in 1963, and 
served in Cuba and in Vietnam. In 
1972, after his discharge from the 
military, he married Shirley Beck. 
They moved to Bellingham where 
he became the father of Kasoma and 
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Eldra. Beginning in the year 2000, 
he became the proud grandfather 
of Hayden, Aaron, Kaiya, Lacey, 
Destinee and Adrian. | 


In 1975, he completed Boat Building 
courses at Bellingham Technical 
College, and started working in 
boatbuilding and at UniFlight. 

He also worked for the City of 
Bellingham’s Litter Control and at 
the Good Will donation station. 


After separating from Shirley, Will 
went onto Social Security disability 
retirement due to PTSD. He 
volunteered at the WTA transfer 
station, the Whatcom Volunteer 
Center, the Bellingham and Blaine 
Senior Centers, and the Custer 
Gleaners. He was on the BSAC 
Advisory Board and enjoyed 
working at the Coffee Bar whenever 
needed. Will helped found Maple 
Alley Inn and the Rainbow Center. 
He was an Elder Peer Counselor. 
He served the Bellingham Kiwanis 
as Sheriff for one year and on the 
House Committee for several years. 


He participated regularly in the 
Friday afternoon Peace Vigils and 
was a member of the Whatcom 
County Veterans for Peace. At 
various times over the years he 
participated in Buddhist practices 
and in the Baha’ faith. For many 
years, he was a faithful companion 
to the elderly George Hunsby, a 
Bellingham historian. 


On Aug. 29, 1998, Will married 
Turtle Robb under the care of 
Bellingham Friends Meeting. They 
were both members of Bellingham 
Friends. He became a certified 
caregiver and helped Turtle to 
manage an Adult Family Home. 
He was Turtle’s right hand during 
her years of working at Whatcom 
County Senior Centers and in her 
job as Secretary for the North 
Pacific Yearly Meeting (Quakers). 
He was a devoted loving husband 
who did housework and packed 
lunches for Turtle to take to work 
every day. Will and Turtle traveled 
to Mt. St. Helens, the Pacific Coast, 
Boise, Missoula, Berkeley & San 
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Francisco, Maui, Maine, Ohio and 
Pennsylvania. He enjoyed those 
adventures immensely. 


In the Native American tradition, 
Will loved telling stories. 
Sometimes it wasn’t clear where the 
memories ended and his storytelling 
began; he was quite private about 
early parts of his life. The certain 
observable truths are that Will 

was extremely knowledgeable and 
passionate about Native American 
concerns and a powerful advocate 
for anyone suffering any type of 
oppression. He was a humble and 
gentle man with a wonderful sense 
of humor. He loved being with all 
kinds of people and enjoyed food, 
garage sales, and action movies. He 
died sooner than expected of throat 
cancer which grew rapidly and led 
to a sudden but peaceful death on 
June 5, 2008. He will be sorely 
missed by his family and his many 
friends. 


Roberta Wilson 


Roberta Wilson of Agate Passage 
Meeting died of an infection of the ~ 
pancreas which affected her heart 
in late April, 2008. Because she had 
been on this planet only 53 years, 
her community took her death as 
unduly tragic. Almost since her 
birth in Orange County, California, 
her friends had counted on her for 
leadership as a social activist. She 
did not fail them. 


Roberta’s childhood was spent 

in Southern California where her 
father worked for Lockheed. She 
received her bachelor’s degree at 
Chapman University in Orange, 
California and after graduating 
wrote for several community 
newspapers before taking a 
technical writer’s job and moving to 
Seattle in 1989. 


Both in California and in Seattle 
where she attended Friends 
Meetings, Roberta Wilson was 
what her partner of 14 years, Jeff 
Moore, called a “self-made” social 
change advocate. She had been 
one of the starters on “The Great 
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Peace March” from Los Angeles 

to Washington D.C. in 1986. At its 
finish there were many less walkers 
than the 1200 who had undertaken 
to do the walk, but Roberta was 
one of them. The conclusion of 

the walk had countless difficulties, 
but Roberta was one of those who 
endured all its hardships and was 
present at the finish. 


After a technical writing job at 
Microsoft, Roberta resigned and 
gave particular energy from the 
late 1980s to the early 1990s to co- 
founding the “Winslow Cohousing” 
community on Bainbridge Island 
outside of Seattle. The some 30 
homes on five acres, half of which 
remain forested and undeveloped in 
a land trust, are in part a memorial 
to her leadership and persistence. 
Owners of the cooperative have 

a communal kitchen and share 

the work of maintaining and 

living lightly on the land. Merely 
achieving consensus from the early 
owners of this project required 
from Roberta unusual skills and 
endurance. She offered them. 


Roberta served a term as recording - 
Clerk of Agate Passage Friends 
Meeting. As the new millennium 
came upon her Roberta began her 
role as a mother by adopting a 
daughter. Because Agate Passage 
Meeting has so few other children 
and Roberta particularly wanted 
her daughter to have an experience 
of other African American children, 
she urged our Meeting to seek out 
more diversity. When there were 
no other children at Agate Passage, 
Roberta began taking Dova to 
another island First Day School. 
We understood and accepted her 
dilemma. 


When our Meeting was seeking new 
solutions to our difficulties, Roberta 
was always creative in helping us 
find new ways. It is a great loss 

to her family and her immediate 
community that she is no longer 
with us. 
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CALENDAR 


WF will publish this calendar on 
a quarterly basis. Please help fill 
it with events! Send listings to 


editor@westernfriend.org. 


For more detailed information, 


visit this calendar online at 
westernfriend.org/events 


FEBRUARY 
1/30-2/1: Pacific NW Quarter 


Silent Retreat in Gold Bar, WA. 
2/6-2/8: Montana Gathering of 


Friends in Great Falls, MT 


2/7: Willamette Quarterly 
Meeting in Corvallis, OR 


2/12-2/16: NPYM Junior 
Friends Ski Trip in Sandy, OR 
2/12-2/16: FLGBTQC (Friends 
of Lesbians, Gays, Bisexual, 
Transsexual and Queer 
Concerns) Winter Gathering in 
Canby, OR 


2/20-2/22: Convergent Friends 
Workshop at Ben Lomond 
Quaker Center in CA 
2/20-2/27: Mindfulness 
Meditation Retreat at Pendle 
Hill in PA. 


2/27-3/1: Cooking from the 
Heart at Ben Lomond Quaker 
Center in CA. 
MARCH 


3/6-3/8: Quakers and Social 
Class Workshop at Ben Lomond 
Quaker Center in CA 


.3/14-3/15: Arizona Half-Yearly 
Meeting in Tempe, AZ 
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3/19-3/22 FWCC (Friends 
World Committee for 
Consultation) Section of the 
Americas Annual Meeting in 
Canby, OR 


3/27-3/29: Four Topics with 
Chuck Fager at Ben Lomond 
Quaker Center in CA 


3/22-3/27:Created by God 
Retreat at Pendle Hill in PA. 


APRIL 


4/3-4-5 Worshipful Writing for 
Discernment at Ben Lomond 
Quaker Center in CA. 
4/16-4/19: QUIP (Quakers 
United in Publishing) Annual 
Conference at Twin Rocks 
Retreat Center in Rockaway 
Beach, OR 


4/17-4/18: NPYM Coordinating 
Committee (replaces Steering 
Committee) in Seattle, WA 
4/24-4/26: Pacific NW 
Quarterly Meeting at Lazy F 
Camp, Ellensburg, WA 


4/26: Southern California QM in 
Santa Barbara, CA 
4/24-4/26: Advanced Clerking 
Clinic w/ Arthur Larabee at 
Pendle Hill in PA. 


MAY 


5/1-5/3: Willamette Quarterly 
Meeting at Sky Camp near 
Eugene, OR 
5/15-5/17: College Park 
Quarterly Meeting at Ben 
Lomond Quaker Center, CA 
5/29-5/31 Quaker Couple 
Enrichment at Ben Lomond 
Quaker Center in CA. 


JUNE 


3/13-3/15: Willamette Quarterly 5/31-6/3: Spiritual Discernment 


Meeting’s Men’s Retreat at 
Camp Myrtlewood in Myrtle 
Point, OR 


as Christian Leadership 
Conference at George Fox 
University in Newberg, OR 
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6/10-6/14: IMYM Annual 
Gathering at Ghost Ranch near 
Abiquiu, NM 
6/14-6/21 Quaker Camp (5th- 
7th grade) at Ben Lomond 
Quaker Center in CA. 


6/27-7/4: FGC (Friends General 
Conference) Gathering at 
Virginia Tech in Blacksburg, VA 


JULY 
7/11-7/19: Quaker Service 


Camp (8th-1oth grade) at Ben 
Lomond Quaker Center in CA. 


7/15-7/19: NPYM Annual 
Session at University of 
Montana in Missoula, MT 
7/27-8/1: PYM Yearly Gathering 
at Walker Creek Ranch near 
Petaluma, CA 


AUGUST 


8/2-8/6: Senior Camp (11th- 
post HS grades) at Ben Lomond 
Quaker Center in CA. 


8/7-8/11: Community Work 
Camp at Ben Lomond Quaker 
Center in CA. 


8/21-8/23: Montana Gathering 
of Friends at Luccock Park in 
Livingston, MT 
SEPTEMBER. 
9/18-9/20: Opening hearts 
& Minds Workshop at Ben 
Lomond Quaker Center in CA. 


9/25- 9/27: Pacific NW 
Quarterly Meeting at Lazy F 
Ranch in Ellensburg,WA. _ 
9/25-9/27: Restoration, 
Preparation, New Light 
Workshop at Ben Lomond 
Quaker Center in CA. 


OCTOBER 


10/2-10/4: Willamette Quarterly 
Meeting at Kiwanis Camp on Mt. 


Hood, OR 
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10/16-10/18: College Park 
Quarterly Meeting at Sierra 
Friends Center, Nevada City, CA 


NOVEMBER 


11/6-11/8: Sacred Depths 
of Nature Workshop at Ben 
Lomond Quaker Center in CA. 


11/7-11/8 Southern California 
Quarterly Meeting 


Please send calendar notices to 
editor @westernfriend.org! 


The next calendar will be printed 
in the May issue. Deadline 4/1. 


CLASSIFIEDS 


6 PENDLE HILL 


Pamphlets are timely essays on many 
facets of Quaker life, thought and 
spirituality, readable at one sitting. 
Subscribe to receive six pamphlets/ 
year for $25 (US.) Also available: 
every pamphlet published previously 
by Pendle Hill, including recent 
pamphlets byWarren Ostrom, Marge 
Abbott, Robert Griswold and Steve 
Smith. 800-742-3150 x.2 or book- 
store@pendlehill.org. 


Quaker Life ) 


A Publication of Friends United Meeting 

A 
Quaker Life--informing and equip- 
ping Friends around the world. Free 
sample available upon request. Join 
our family of Friends for one year 
(6 issues) at $24. For information 
contact Quaker Life 101 Quaker Hill 
Drive Richmond, IN 47374. 
Ph: 765-962-7573 
Email: quakerlife@fum.org 


Website: www.fum.org 
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Friends Journal 

is more than a mag- 
azine--it’s a ministry 
of the written word. 
Friends worldwide 
find community 

in each issue full of award-winning 
articles, opinions, poetry, news and 
art. Call us toll-free at 800-47 1-6863 
and mention offer code FB2008 to 
receive 12 monthly issues for $35, 
saving 42% off the cover price! 
FRIENDS JOURNAL, 1216 Arch 
St., 2A, Philadelphia, PA 19107. 


www.friendsjournal.org. 


Providing grants in support of 
mecro-enterwise development in 
south india, Africa, and among Friends. 


Learn Meore BF WW Toor 
* Make a donation 
* Sign up for the RSIWR newsletter 
« Contact us for a pragram a1 your 
meeting or church. 
10? Quaker HI Dr. Bir Leen i d7a74 
765.966.0321 


SERVICES 


Need Clarity? 


By phone on-the-go 
*) clearness for following your 
leadings. Quaker with 35 years’ 
experience offering personal life 
coaching at a reduced rate for Friends. 
(FAQ at www.coachfederation.org.) 
M.Ed. in Counseling, School of the 
Spirit graduate, CTT trained 
(www.thecoaches.com.) Call Susan 
Swanstrom at 406-529-6937. 
My leading is carbon neutrality—deep 
discount if this is yours as well! 


Jonuany/febnienzoee 
| It Kalimba 
+5 Magic 


The kalimba, or African thumb 
piano, can be a spiritual com- 


panion, a personal instrument 
of peace, and a conduit for the 
joy of God. 
Learn more at: 
www.kalimbamagic.com 


(520) 881-4666 


Quaker Commercial Realtor 
specializing in income property sales 
and 1031 replacements nationally. 
Call Allen Stockbridge, JD, CCIM at 
877-658-3666. 


ICOKK 


Vintage Books. Rare and out- 
of-print Quaker journals, history, 
religion. Vintage Books, 181 Hayden 
Rowe St. Hopkinton, MA 01748. 
Email: vintage@gis.net. Website: 


www.vintagequakerbooks.com. 
KKK 


Join the Fellowship of the Quakers 
in the Arts ($25/yr) and share your 
work with Friends in our exciting 
quarterly, Types & Shadows. Seeking 
short fiction & nonfiction, poetry, 
drawings, B&W photos, and news of 
Quaker art. Help create a new chap- 
ter in Quaker history! More info: 
FQA, 1515 Cherry St., Philadelphia 
PA 19102. Email submissions OK. 
fqa@quaker.org www.quaker.org/fqa 
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SCHOOLS, 
RETREAT CENTERS & 
RETIREMENT HOMES 


Friends House Continuing Care 
Retirement Community 
A Great Place to Grow Old 


Friends House is a Quaker- 
sponsored non-profit retirement 
community located north of San 
Francisco in beautiful Northern 
California. Assisted living, skilled 
nursing, and garden apartments for 
independent living are all situated 
on a seven-acre level campus. 
Residents may participate in 
governance, educational programs, 
entertainment and hospitality 
activities along with free use of a 
well-maintained private library of 
5500 catalogued volumes. Residents 
enjoy an abundance of edible 
landscaping and exercising in the 
on-site fitness center. 684 Benicia 
Drive, Santa Rosa CA 95409. 
707-538-0152 www.friendshouse. 
org. RCFE #496801929/ SNF 
#010000123/ COA #220. 


William Penn House, a Quaker 
Center on Capitol Hill in Washing- 
ton, DC offering hospitality, semi- 
nars on peace, social justice, dialogue 
among faiths on AIDS and related 
issues. Washington Quaker Work- 
camps provides Quaker service learn- 
ing. We seek interns for all of our 
programs. www.williampennhouse. 


org 202-543-5560. 
Wellspring Friends School: 


alternative, accredited high school 
grades 9-12, non-residential. “A 
climate of affrmation” rooted in 
the Quaker spiritual community, 
nonviolence, honoring the Light 
in every person. For more infor- 
mation, visit www.wellsprings- 


friends.org, or call 541-686-1223. 
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Ben Lomond Quaker Center 
Personal retreats, family reunions, 
weddings, retreats, and our own 
schedule of Quaker programs. 
Among the redwoods, near Santa 
Cruz, CA. 831-336-8333. 
http://www.quakercenter.org. 


KK 


Friends Southwest Center-- 

A Friendly Birder’s Delight 
Come to Friends SW Center in 
Southeastern Arizona for an inex- 
pensive getaway in a valley of world 
class birding. Two fully equipped 
guesthouses. Meeting House on site. 
Great nightly, weekly and monthly 
rates. Enough natural and historical 
sites to keep you busy for weeks! Call 
520-642-0011 or e-mail friendsswc@ 
gmail.com 


KICK 


Dancing Crane Cottage 
Relax and retreat in this beauti- 
ful 2-BR straw bale home, nestled 
amidst hundreds of acres of high 
desert grassland, 90 miles from 
Tucson, Arizona. Enjoy adjacent 
whitewater draw, the winter home to 
over 30,000 sandhill cranes. Hike, 
visit nearby Mexico, museums and 
caverns. $75 per night, weekly rates 
available. Visit www.dancing-crane- 
cottage.com Call 520-642-0011, 
e-mail bschoderehri@gmail.com 


THE WOOLMAN 


SEMESTER 


Friends high school intensive 
«Interdependent studies of 
peace, justice & sustainability 


»Project-based learning 
; sLiving in Quaker community 
SEMESTER] -Extensive service-learning trips 


Call 530-273-3183 to find out more. 
www.woolman.org 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


African Summer Workcamps 2009 
AGLI - The African Great Lakes 
Initiative of Friends Peace Teams is 
African Summer Workcamps 2009 
AGLI - The African Great Lakes 
Initiative of Friends Peace Teams is 
sponsoring intergenerational work- 
camps in Burundi, Kenya, Rwanda 
and Uganda. Two-day Orientation 
begins June 21 near Washington 
DC. Workcamps end July 25. 
Workcampers assist with building or 
rebuilding clinics,schools and peace 
centers - no skills needed. Open to 
all ages. Learn more at http://www. 
aglionline.org or contact Dawn Rub- 
bert dawn@aglionline.org. 


2K KOK 


Consider a Costa Rican Study Tour 
Visit the Quaker community of 
Monteverde. See the cloud forest and 
two oceans. Custom tours available. 
Write Sarah Stuckey, Apdo 46-5655, 
Monteverde, Costa Rica. Phone/ 
FAX: 011-506-645-7090 or email: 
crstudy@racsa.co.cr. Website: www. 
crstudytours.com. 


Subscribe to Western Friend through our secure website by March 
15, and you can have a one-year subscription for just $25! 


Grab your credit card & run, don’t walk, to the nearest computer! 
Visit http:/ /westernfriend.org/ subscribe 


No form necessary. Special offer does not apply to mail-in subscriptions. 
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T want to beep aubsenibng to Wester Frieudl 


Name; Ot Wt Address: 


Citye ee eee aee oe Spe aotate: ZIP: 


___ One Year ($29) __ Two Years ($42) __ Five Years ($100) 
__ New Subscriber! Just $20 the first year. 


Please send this form and a check for the appropriate amount to: 


Western Friend 
833 SE Main St, Mailbox #138 
Portland OR 97214 


To avoid missing an issue, send this in by February 15th! 
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